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wherever beautiful pictures are seen, tliere is 
a pensivencss in your delight, which is not, at 
first, intelligible. You do not observe it when 
you contemplate sculptures, and thus the feeling 
becomes gradually defined. For when the last 
stroke of the chisel is made, the statue is as 
perfect as it ever will be. It asks of Time no 
mellowing touch, and the sculptor does not envy 
posterity a pleasure in his work, which he can 
never enjoy. 

But the painter cannot see the perfection of 
his own picture. Titian must stand, lost in mel- 
ancholy, before his own success, because the 
best beauty of his work is only latent upon his 
canvas, nor will be revealed until Time has 
drawn away its freshness like a veil. Time too 
must remove it from the Actual into the Ideal. 
The portrait of the Doge must not represent to 
the austere eye of Art, as it does to that of the 
artist, the likeness of Pisani or of Charles the 
Fifth, but it must be mysterious Venice and 
stately Spain. 

Thus a picture in its prime reminds you sadly, 
and with personal sympathy, of the painter. 
YouTegard it with a kind of awe. When it left 
his hand that was a seed, which is now a flower- 
ing tree bowering yon with beauty. 

I must end these rambling reminiscences of 
impression. Yet thus fitfully come the best 
glimpses of beauty we enjoy. Often we strike 
the trail of a thought which does not ezpand 
into a broad turnpike of principle, which rather 
ends in a squtrrel-track of speculation. No man 
is long in Venice without feeling the mysterious 
harmony between the city and its art. Every- 
where he sees, hears and breathes Venice. But 
what that especial character is, and what the 
extent of the relation between the two, is only 
another mystery of the Lagunes. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

[A friend and admirer of the author of " Mo- 
dern Painters," sends us the following interesting 
account of a visit to his house, which we cannot 
withhold from our readers :] 

I met Ruskin very unexpectedly at the gal- 
lery of a friend. The gallery contained some 
very fine Turners, which I went often to see. 
One day, standing before the " Walhalla," ponder- 
ing alternately over the magnificent expanse of 
water, stretching away in mirror-clearness, and 
the wonderful power shown in the execution, 
the door opened, and a gentleman entered the 
room, whom, after a few minutes' conversation, 
my friend introduced as Mr. Ruskin. From the 
circumstances of the introduction, I supposed it 
to be the Ruskin, otherwise I should not have 
believed this to bo he. I could hardly believe 
the slight foim and gentle face, with its mild, 
averted eye and flaxen hair, could be the exter- 
nal of a mind by whose enthusiasm and fiery 
earnestness the position of art in this age has 
been so much "influenced. I would have looked 
for the evidences of ponderous and forceful in- 
tellect, for the burning eye and vigorous frame, 
and was disappointed to find him so unimposing. 
He greeted me warmly, and we spent an hour or 
so, very pleasantly and profitably tome, in look- 
ing over together a portfolio of Turner's draw- 
ings. His comments called my attention to 
many beauties which might have escaped me 
entirely, had I looked at them alone— the ex- 



quisite curve of a line here, or the beauty of the 
minuter forms there — a difficulty in execution 
surmounted, or a principle in philosophy noted. 
Beauties sprang continually into sight under his 
comment; and though he had probably seen 
them many times before, he turned them over 
again and again with new delight. 

Having received permission to visit his own 
collection, I hastened to improve my earliest op- 
portunity. A long walk brought me to that 
part of the suburbs of London known as Den- 
mark Hill ; and I was directed to a mansion al- 
most hidden in trees, and some distance retired 
from the road, as the house I sought. A por- 
ter's lodge stood within the gate, and the trees 
in their natural luxuriance formed a copse al- 
most forest-like within. An immense yew stood 
in front of the house ; its dense, gloomy foliage, 
utterly destroying all vegetation beneath, save 
some mosses that clung despei-ately to life. 
Over the carriage-way that led to the door, 
leaned a quaintly but gracefully curved tree- 
trunk, the climax to the unreprcssed free- 
dom of the group to which it belonged. Enter- 
ing the hall opposite me, hung a picture — a 
mountain-cascade— evidently the work of a hand 
guided rather by feeling than facility of execu- 
tion—quiet and gray in its tones, beautiful in 
feehng, but feeble in Its manipulation. In the 
corridor leading to the rooms in which were the 
pictures, were some of his own sketches, and a 
small water-color portrait of himself, the only 
tokens of self to be seen. The sketches were 
simple, earnest studies of landscape, mostly of 
foreground objects, presenting no claim to great 
artistic skill, but faithful and touchingly earnest 
in their rendering of the finer characters of form. 
There was an earnestness of feeling in those sim- 
ple outlines, (for most of them were little more,) 
which would have sufficed to have made AHisls 
of half the landscape painters of England. I 
saw nothing of his painting, unless the cascade al- 
luded to was his. The drawings, dw;., were con- 
tained in several rooms, and form the best selected 
collection I have seen. There are specimens of 
Turner in all stages of his progress, from the 
early drawings of the England and Wales series, 
to the latest Swiss subjects. In convenient jux- 
taposition were placed a view of an English 
town with its roadside weeds minutely made 
out, and its distant houses drawn as if each one 
were, as Ruskin said, a house to let ; and an 
Italian city, with its wilderness of roofs and 
chimneys, yet from which you can scarcely sin- 
gle one, as they tremble and glitter in the glow- 
ing sunlight. There were the magnificent Lean- 
thony Abbey, and Keswick Lake, two of the most 
beautiful of all Turner's creations. Indeed, so far 
as I have seen, they are in their way unequalled. 
Then there was an Alpine torrent, foaming down 
the rocky mountain-side, and bearing mingled 
with its foam the blue and purple and scarlet of 
a gorgeous sunset — a quiet lake, over whose 
trembling surface the refiections delighted pro- 
long their existence, and mingle their colors 
and forms in a dream of beauty, a delicious 
union of sky, and land, and water. Besides Tur- 
ners, there were drawings by many others of 
the English artists. A dance of Spanish pea- 
sants in the shadow of a grape-laden vine, in 
which you recognize the subtle rendering of 
character, and peculiar execution of J. F. Lewis 
— a driving rain at sea — in whose cold, desolate 
gray, you almost feel the pitiless storm-wind ; 



and a brown sti'Ctch of moorland with a road 
leading you into a desolation, where the storm 
and rain may wreak their worst on you — both 
by the same hand, which can be none but Cop- 
ley Fielding's — an unpretending piece of color 
by Hunt and others, whose recollection mingles 
with their more striking neighbors, and is lost- 
to individuality. 

Then, to crown the whole, are two never-to-be- 
forgotten pictures by Turner — a carnival scene 
of most careful finish, and luminous in its gray 
tones of sky and distance, while from the near 
figures and objective, blazes a rainbow splen- 
dor of color— and the Slaver, with its sun- 
set glory, and the terrible majesty of its sullen, 
deep-disturbed sea. 

Ruskin spoke freely of his books, but without 
egotism, or any degree of ostentation. There 
was nothing argumentative in his conversation, 
nothing dogmatic in bis tone. He spoke simply 
and earnestly, even of the things one would sup- 
pose most likely to warm him into enthusiasm. 
In speaking of the republication of his works in 
America he said, that, though opposed to the 
system of literary piracy, so far as they were 
concerned, he was glad to see them republished 
here, and was particularly pleased with the 
Seven Lamps, and its plates, which were much 
more faithfully rei>roduced than he had ex- 
pected. 

It is not a little strange that Ruskin should be 
less highly esteemed by the generality of artists 
in England than in America; yet such is the 
case. England is not usually backward in claim- 
ing credit for the talent it produces, yet with 
the greatest critic of modern times, nay of all 
time, living among them, the English artists to 
a great extent, and the critics and press almost 
universally, hasten to disclaim and belittle him. 
Fortunately, he is in such circumstances as to 
be independent of their approbation, and can 
follow out his plans without regard to present 
success, hoping only for Time's development of 
the fruit from the seed which he now sows. 

In American art he seemed to feel a deep in- 
terest, though uninformed as to the progress and 
advancement. He writes with regard to two 
engravings I had left at his house— "The 
Youth," of Cole, and Durand's illustration of 
Halleck's Poems, as follows: '-They are very 
interesting, the large one full of beautiful feel- 
ing, and apparently delicately and sincerely 
finished ; but I think both are somewhat want- 
ing in artlstical arrangement and invention. I 
am afraid there is a monotony in America which 
is adverse to the inventive faculty; but assu- 
redly, the sublimity of its scenery would give a 
noble color to invention once excited." 

In another letter he says : — 

" Tliank you for your sketch of American art. 
I do hope that your countrymen will look upon 
it in time, as all other great nations have looked 
upon it at their greatest times, as an object for 
their united aim and strongest effbrt. I appre- 
hend that their deficiency in landscape has a 
deep root — the want of historical associations. 
Every year of your national existence will give 
more power to your landscape-painting — then, 
do you not want architecture 1 Our children's 
taste Is fed with Ruins of Abbeys. I believe the 
first thing you have to do is to build a few Ara- 
bic palaces; by way of novelty, one brick of ja- 
cinth and one of jasper." 



